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This evaluation attempts to measure the extent, and 
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J2 l/KA’s operated T’l.i .I.'. 1 • programs ; il '■ ■ nr, 1 ’ : '■ A*.g ! '.]u. sc noo 

2 ) 2 j.i'A’s cpetntod Title T. riugra-s duru*. the * ! >-' "" r u ‘ r '’- : 01 ■ ! V • 

3) G LJ'.A’k operate;.: Title I prop rar : ■; Gov wiy. both- l-'O i otu.! r. v trr:-; .and 

the suir.me?’ \:c rr.i. 

3 C. There v.’e.ra a total ox 38 Title T activitcs operated 20 eligible- n . 

.;!. D . The un duplicated number of pupil;; par ti ci«?.rj.u& in Ti t:ie. 1 pr»>&r.as.i in t-a.- r.o 
is an follows: 

1) 16,265 Enrolled in Public Schools 

512 '."Enrolled in Private* School:-; . ‘ • 

ifijTf?*" Grand Total/ Participants; 

. /. Dei r inf. the fiscal year of 1970 nearly r-13 (?-5o) o' Lhh T:Ul o v pvnjc.-*:« v-en • 
visited at least once by so.«» hkwfia* of the ofrUr.fi or j caera... 1 rue . — * 

visits were nearly always for morn than one purpose only . 

The percentage of visits tabulated by che purpose of tbe jisit \iok& = 

planning 17% * pvogra.T-dcyft3opiP.onL 9% on- Gift*, evnluah: ms ii-i ^ prog ram 
30% d and other 5%. .The total of these, percentages, onceeos tuo ueiroen cage vra 
of districts visited as some projects were observed more than once. *U n ou.,.y 
29 school districts in the State of Alaska, the interaction between Denar neon 
of Education staff and the local school detra ct personnel is •‘Uc.i D ' ‘ ‘ 'J * ! 

the foregoing data indicates. Workshops , teacher conventions, arop-J-u- 
the. State Department of Education, and telephone calls provide an anly.sr.ue con- 
tact and exchange between SEA and LEA personnel that is not possiuxC 3 n tne 
h i gh ly popul a t: e c3 s t a t : e 13 . 

Visits by SEA staff provided direction in comprehensive planning and in •’know- 
how" for making an assessment of needs in a number of instances. ^Locsl^ districts 
were assisted in their program development and' program operation m .• ns . 
On 12 occasions help was provided directly in designing and selecting cycJ nation 
instruments and in writing the evaluation report including emphasis on l„u .Ox 
lowing in particular: ( 1 ) dissemination ( 2 ) teacher - teacher an, 

programs (3) effects of Title. I project on change uvtnin the scnowl s..*cem^oc 
in meeting goals and objectives of the activity, c:ui f;; parent at, a ':o.:c::unity 

involveincn t . 
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Ch n n i r» b r oj : » o u j :_ y 



1. Pup at* Liti'.Ti L' of Kiiurat ■ uu Krarf 

vas p rov l tied trr* ! n j n y . 

? . Tn-servi.co Wcu _ kuhop:; wave provided 
LEA | > o r:-,m;nel . 

3. Kc;v; iviu truinen 1. dusi yn.c:d fee use in 
SKA evaluation of T.EA ? s ovaluat'j on 
rep or ts . 



r.rr.-'CL of J k** 

i. . '. t i)rv rons i. ir lent’ and u / 1 ; v i w 

r oviev: ,!i :*ps* Li ea L i.ou?; . 

2, 7 r-ipruvud epp] *j Ciitri on *, I \'u ^ 
p o r L i. i*i on l: dns i p, n , f l a. < \ ^ n to. 

3. More-' consistent; eval un L : { oa of final 
c v a 1 u a Lion repo r 1 . s v» f. t: h 11 .(* u e r : i r c b ' ' 
t:o LEA for i.i jprcv.i ng future report:^. . 



4. Increase in the. number oi: SKA staff 
(prof easi on al and supporting) per- 
sonnel . 



More time spent in assisting b ; 'A ! s, 



Greater involvcMneu t of SKA Instruc- 
tional Services Consultant in 
developing and evaluating Title I 
proposals. 



5 . Title I application became, rote 
corisi s L en t v i. t h es t ab 1 i. * > h e d y; \ i id e 
lines. 



o 
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B. 



The. SEA has emphasized through written communications, workshop:-: > and in conterences 
with LEA personnel the necessity and the wisdom of including non -‘public school child 
ren in Title, I activities* This has not been a problem in Alaska as we have enly 2 ■■ 

private schools of concern. Theme j 4 schools are local, ed in seven ol the 2u c. o. 

districts. In every instance, where applicable, an opportunity for them to pamc.v- 
patie has been provided. . ' 



3 C. In a number of instances as a result of State and local evaluations, projects (1) 
were not continue.d the following term, (2.) were, not recommended for use in oil. e. 
schools or school systems, (3) were redesigned with changes in goals, imp leme.n na- 
tion, etc., (4) were recommended for inclusion in the regular school program tor' all. 
children with finances being provided from sources other than Title I, and (3) were 
continued for subsequent period (s) of time. In tvro school district this past year 
represenatives of the State Department assisted in the designing and rewriting of 
applications. 



4 A. Based on test data for seven Title L programs, there is evidence that such programs 
are having an effect on reading and academic achievement. 

1) In a reading improvement project, the California Reading lest,,, forms W and 
was administered to grades 2 through 6 in November 1969; and grades J. 

6 in May 1970. The median total reading scores for all grades were either on 
grade equivalent (as in the case of grades 2 and 4); or above grade equivalent 
placement (as in the case of grades 1, 3, 3, and 6). 

2) Pre-test and' post-test scores on the. California Reading Test , Forms W and X, 
showed students in a reading program to have an overall gain in reading ior.vre- 
hension. The California Reading Test has a standard score mean of fifty with 

a standard deviation of ten. The data collected from these tests x e.dicu... i..„ ena-. 
the mean standard score of the project group increased from thirty- five on the 
pre-test to thiry-eight is a change from the seventh percentile to the twelfth 
percentile in reading achievement . 
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J.n a r e. a cl :i n g i mp rove maul. p) ugraivi 62" o * tin-* (. ur.'iM s who vi.:v Lesl. *'d at t : 1 » ■ 
begi niiiug of the your and i.i '0 end of the year rvnehed their expectancies . 

This figure :i.s reached by comparing SeqU: ember 1969 expectancy scores v;:i r!\ 

May coiivp r chcnsior: scores on the. folic.’ in g L'esls: high selion]- Town Silent. 

Reeding Test; junior high- Gilmore Oral Heading Tost; e„1 on-on tnry- Cafe.-, 

MacGini t ic?. Reading Survey. 

In this same urogram 37% of the participants who wore in Liu- 4 , projects for 
the entire year showed one year's growth in the content: areas. The tests 
used in the high school was the Iowa Silent Reading Test; in the junior 
high and elementary schools was tire Jowa Achievement: Tests. 

3) . In .a individualized instruction project student’s average growth in reading 

comprehension for beginning students was. .87 grade equivalents and 1.25 in 
mathematics growth. Twenty-five students who have been in school for more 
than one vear were tested in spelling and the average growth was .76. 

Language, growth for third grade students, as measured by the. Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, was an average gain of 1.16 years growth. In mathematics 
■ those students who were given the Primary II test scored .9 as an average. 

4) Results of a remedial reading program indicated forty out of forty six second 
grade students showed significant inprovement in the mechanics of reading n« 
evidenced by pre?- and post-testing with the Gray Oral Reading Test. The Stu- 
dents were considered improved in reading if there was a increase of .3 or 
better in grade level. There were several students that increased their 
grade level by more than I year. In the sixth grade, using the Gray Oral in a 
pre- and post-testing situation, fifteen of sixteen students tested showed a 
measurable gain, with the average gain being 1.7 increase in grade level. 

Post-test results for students in this same group - ir. grades 406 using the 
Dolch Basic Sight Recognition indicated 1% made no gain and 99% made a gain. 

The post-test recognition of the 95 common nouns for grades 203, indicates 
that out of the 71 students tested, 100% show significant gains. 

Post-test results for word analysis skills indicated 72% made significant 
gains while 28% made no measurable gain. 

5) In another remedial reading program, a pre-test post-test evaluation design 
using the California Reading Test shows that the overall progress for 81 pupils 
involved was .61 grade equivalents for vocabulary and .76 for comprehensj.cn. 

Of the group tested, 23 students were raised from below grade level to above 
and 17 were raised from below to above grade level in comprehension. 

6) Benefits from a teacher-aide program indicated that, using the SRA Achievement 
test, the 1970 first grade achieved an overall grade equivalent of 1.85 com- 
pared to the overall grade equivalent for the 1969 first grade of 1.3, an increase 
of .5 over last year’s first grade. Using the same figures for comparison, i . 3 , 
the same class, 1970 second grade, had an overall grade equivalent of 2.27 tuis 
year. 
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The ilii.ru gra<.h 



r: ev; do ...quival out of 3 . 88 this 
grade C 4 uivalc-.nl cl 2.38 '.1 Inc. end ol second 
during the school year. Tin.- 1969 Liv.ircl grade tad ;* 



• * a r 
and 



.31. lower than this v o.n 



thi rd grade , 



Thin clm-s had 
i.n crease of .1.3:) 
equivalent of 3 . 37 , 



7 ) In another r on u- dial rending program, 00 % of the pilot group (40 students) 
raised their reading' level one full year. The Durrel.l Reading Analysis 
Ins l:r union t: v;as usOvl . 



While most of the Title I programs involve* some aspect of rending improvement, the 
character t sties that seem to ho common, to most: of thorn are. (J) trends toward indi- 
vidual ixucl learning including non-grading, ( 2 ) effort in meeting needs of disad- 
vantaged children ( 3 ) involvement of teachers in the. development of the project, and 
( 4 ) an attempt to involve parents and community in planning and implementing the 
activity. 

Present accounting systems do not provide us with information related to the effecti- 
veness of Title I projects to cost. A cost per pupil ration was established for each 
project and it was our conclusion that the effectiveness of the projects did not 
appear to be directly related to cost. 

Title I lias been instrumental in establishing a Federal Programs office in the 
SEA, and in providing additional consultant and supporting staff time to the 
LEA’s. In 1936-66 the full-time equivalent working on Title T, ESEA was 1.90 
<; "70 FTE professional; 1.20 FTK supporting); in 1966-67 the persons assigned to 



'Title. I duties were 4.75 (1.95 FTE professional; 2.80 1TE supporting); 1967-68 
the staff expanded to 7.20 (3.35 FTE prof essional ; 4.83 FTK supporting): in 
1968-69 the total staff numbered 9.75 (2.30 FTE professional; 7.45 supporting); 
and in 1969-70 the. total staff numbered 9.95 (4.20 FTK professional, 5'. 75 
supporting). While the major changes that have occurred in the staff of SEA 



are not all attributable to Title I, the combined impact has had a positive 
effect on the Department. Due to our Department of Education multiple-assign- 
ment philosophy, and practice, undoubtedly contact with Title I programs have 
made all SEA consultants more aware of the pressing need to upgrade evaluation 



practices in all education. 



In the larger LEA’s the assignement of a staff person (s) to Federal Programs 
has occurred. There are real indications that practices are more personal 
and greater attempts arc being made to work with the individual child to meet 
the students’ needs. Title I activities have. helped teachers change instructional 
methods, arrangements and goals. • Changes have occurred in teaching methods, 
use of audio-visuals, enrichment of . curriculum, use of teacher aides, scheduling 
practices and. curriculum revisions. 

While children from non-public school agencies arc involved in Title I projects, 
we are not aware of any changes made in their administrative structure and edu- 
cational practices as a result of such participation. In fact .. due to their 
smallness it is very doubtful if any changes have, occurred , especially :i n admini- 
strative structure. 
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Stal <.■ foundn L.i on aid , l ■ i wiw 
which can a o 1' he ideut :i I 1 uJ . 



Si: \:h i.C’l) ; ^ , v: 

■..(*! sy ; t . ; . 

i’:eo the fun-ln 
1 • . some St: ;'! I ■ ■ 



\ {.* a ■ uR T i. • ! a J prop r. : ‘ ■. ■ 
o.l i. : 71 : J i* ! v ".i .t i-s 1 o an 
Cut. by loon] r.c:r:>:>] boar;!.; 1 
v being uued for Title I pro 
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6 1*. S f n l o - Op c r a ted b c! io o .1 u 
Teach c. r Corp , C . 0 . i : . , 

Ko d t uk J o 1 an d for c Li r.l » 
Title I Boarding Itr.-o 
Th c • 5 ? e p i: 6 ;] o c t n y> r o v :i < i e 
c t'h c. 1 v/ j n c ; w o u 1 u be :i v . : p o 



i. n i. t :i. a Led a T n c: he* v T r a i 1 1 :i. » • {. 
and Title I, 

School Jli strict nod Stal.c-Opc 
Froj on t s which arc supp] emeu tod 
opr 07* C un i t ies f or you n gs t; c r s to 
xsible- 



Frogram in conjunction w:i t’h 

■ : ; t o cl S ch o o 1 S y to:- c ( i n d u c t r 5 o 
hy Johunon-0 ! Mai 1 ev f u;ids . 
attend hi gn school which 



A number of school districts operating nodi. a centers 
and Title TIINDFA to supplement Title X monies. 



have used Title II ESEA 



The Ty p e. R Lunch F i ; o '< \r am p r o v i d e d by 1 1 i e S l a t e ~ 0 p e*. r c i f : c d Sehoo 1 S y stem in r v m : o t. a 
small s cl kj o 1 s u s o d U S DA co tuiiio d i t ies* 



In each instance Title I programs have been available to non-public school 
children. In all, there are 2G non-public schools ranging in enrollment from 
less than ten to about 260 in the 29 districts in Alaska. The total enrol luent 
in these 26 private and denominational school:;, is less than 1190 of which M2 
(unduplica ted count) or about 50 percent participated in Title 1 programs in 
FY-70.. Of these non-public school students 419 are located in remote areas ser 
by the Alaska State-Operated Rural Schools. These children are nearly 100 per- 
"cent: economically and culturally deprived which probably accounts to a large 
degree of their high percentage of participation. 



r £tl 



Five of the seven districts with non-public schools participated in nine, different 
Title I programs of which seven occurred during the regular year and two in the 
summer term. No special adjustments in time of occurrence of the public school 
children, as well as non-public school personnel and communtiy groups were in- 
volved in planning the activiti.es in most- instances. The main thrust of quality 
programs involving non-public school children were in remedial reading, instruc- 
tional media resources , workshops for teachers and an "intergrated program" which 
included students in physical education,, swimming, speech thex~apy , remedial reading, 
language arts, special education and hard of hearing classes. 

8. A total of five LEA T s conducted ’’teacher aide” programs. Four programs operated 
involving 96 teacher aides working with' 56 professional staff members. In addi- 
tion 60 teacher aides were employed iri the Type B Lunch Program preparing and 
serving food in 60 State-Operated Rural Schools. 

Total student participants for each activity were- as follows: 1672, 550, 54 0 and 
157 in programs of a learning nature and about 2,500 in the Type 13 Lunch project 
for a grand total, of 5,419. 

The general pattern of activities of "teacher-teacher aide" inservi'ce programs 
includes workshop, film strips and narrations, conference meetings and consul- 
tant help. Most teacher aides were used in remedial reading programs in assisting 
the teachers by helping witii small groups and individualized instruction, letter 
recognition, activities with 1 asic sight words, student verbalizing, listening to 
students read arid phonetic practice. In addition, aides were used to considerable 
extent in .'libraries or instructional media center and in test administration, scorin 
and an alvsi.s . 

ERJC Exhibit A presents two of the better training programs in Alaska. O 
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The. do- roe. of community and parent i r,vi> 1 vomer, L: varies onus i r.ev only o.i-.o.o, si.i;uh? 
dir; tri cts of Alaska. This is due primarily to ilic. fact that U) many oi inti 
communities such as those .in the Sta! o-Onnrated Scnool System and n number ^of tne 
local school districts are very sparsely populated, (2) a .1. ini Lie cl number or pro- 
fessionals in the small school districts nil of vhom wear several hats and O) son 
chief school administrators possess more initiative and drive than others. 

In the sparsely populated districts most of the communication and involvement of 
adults is on a" direct bases with parents, such as conferences , reports and discus- 
sions at PTA meetings, school open house, teacher home visitations, bulletins of 
pupils and parents and small discussion groups. These same avenues arc used by ^ 
the larger more heavily populated district, but, in addition, other means of involve 
ment are used, also. These include home-school contacts; parent advisory groups; 
organized community groups; service organizations : Chamber of Commerce; state agencr 
such as "State Mental Health Services;" professionals, such as physicians, dentists, 
nurses, opticians, etc.; college personnel; tours or field trips; City Council; and 

others . 
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A V 



a s a l to fund an area workshop 



l. 



The 55 u b i g c c s e 1 a c f o <1 f c r 
as Rein t o. c? to Ed u .c n^tjjvr^l 
curri cul u r: d e v a 3. a p m a n t i. s 
sho p I s b e i n g 1 1 e 3. a a s i n 
a conn i d r a b 1 c nun b c r o f 
they attend school. Many 



t h e w o rksho p i. s * * Lan gun r. a D c;vc!_o n nou . 
H o aj. s M . T h .1 s important area o r 
critical in the area v h e r e t h c w o r !■: 
the section of the B r i s t o 1 Bay a r o * , 
c h i 1 d r c n clo not s p e a k E n g 3. i s h u n t i j. 
of the village people do not s p e a k 



t: 



E n g 1 i s h . 



2. The workshop will be held in Dillingham at the Youth Center 
with some thirty- five teachers and several Teacher Aides in 
attendance . 



3, 



1! h e wor k shop w i 1 1 be a t w o a n d 
and Friday and Saturday, -are h 



one-half day affair, Thursds v 
12th, and 13th., and 14th., 1970. 



4 . This area was selected as a considerable group of teachers 
could attend at relatively small expense (the villages are very 
close together) and because of the particularly significant 
problem of dual language in this area. 

5. A. Objectives: 

(a) To bring into sharp focus the problem of non-English 
speaking parents and elementary (especially first grade) school 
children. 



(b) To explore teacher attitudes toward the problem and help 
them crystallize their thinking about it. 



(c) To explore the problem in relation to primary, middle 
grade, h i g h school and a d u 1 1 groups. 

(d) To suggest method, material, and procedure to meet these 
problems. 

B . E x p e c t e d Outcomes: 

( a ) It is exnect a d t h at t h e w o r k s h on part i cipan t: s w ill d o v e 1 o 
a clearer picture of the oroblem of dual Inn run go among their 
students . 



( b ) Th e p a 1 1 i c i n a n t S v • 1 1 d :: v c 1 on a 



a b nut t h o 



n 



t> h i 1 o a orh v 



- 2 - 



p r o b 1 c. i\ i n r e. ]. a t i o n t o c d u cat! o n . 

( c ) T h o. p a r t i e 1 n a n t s v 1 11 i d o. n t i f y g r o u p s reqtnrln p. a 

v a r i e t v o f educ a t i o n a 1 s e v v 1 c c a i n r e 1 a l ion t: e the problcn. 

( d ) The pa r t 1 c i p a n t s v 1 1 1 b e c n m c a w a r c o f in e t h o d s , 

materials ar. rl procedures which will help do a 3 with the 
oroblcn. 



A copy of t h g A g c n d a 1 



ttachcd . An a 1 1 c m p t 1 s m a a e h o re to 



deliberately involve a number 



t e a c h e r s i n the 



area m order 

t h a t v i a direc t p a. rcicipation t h e y w ill a c h i e v o gr cate r i n s i g b t 
into the tack of language development. Others in attendance 
will develop new in s i g h t s as t h e y are helped to this e n d b v 
fellow teachers who have similar t e a c h i n g a s s 1 g n m e n t s a n d pro b - 
loins. The native Teacher Aides can make a significant contri- 
bution to the teachers' greater understanding of the childrens 
problems. Dr. Troy Sullivan (formerly a bush teacher), reading 
and professor at the University of 



specialist 



secured 


to 


assist v i t h 


Comp let 


ion- 


-type i ns tr u 


achieve 


some ins igh ts 


(a) 


A 


pre-session 


(b) 


A 


closing-ses 


(c) 


Attached a], so 



v o r k s h o p 



as well as to stimulate 
evaluative instrument i 



A 1 a c k a h a s b cen 

help par ticipan 
their t h i nking . 

s attached. 



is a post-session item to be sent to the 
participants on or about May 12th., two months after the 
workshop to find -out what carry-over or impact of such a 
brief meeting has occurred. This third instrument m a be 
amended, depending on developmental trend during the work- 
shop . 



Budget : 

Travel 42 participants <? av. $50.00 
Per Diem 41 participants, 3 days at $21.00 
Consultants fee 0 $100.00 per day 
Ma terials 

P a vm e n t ( 0 $25.00 per d a v ) 3 5 substitutes 



$ 2 , 100. 00 

2,583. 00 

200 . 00 

200.00 

1 , 7 5 0 
S 6 , 83 3'. 0 0 



Note: P os t s e s s ion o n 

A d m 1 n i s tret o r . 



witur a v \r a s 

\ ? r { C* ( '7 n 



s u •: g c s c «? d 
7 c h . d a v , 
hone on S 

W g s tern A 1 a s k a o w n a d ■ : v 7 c h D a v A d v e n t 



none o! 



chc t c a c hers cun " c t 



n (■ do v e 1 o n e d r v c h e 
v o n t i st C /; c mu n i t v , 
urea v. T * 1 v f].v 

t interns s . 
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AGENDA i 


R EOiNChlUP EG N It! l.l.i N- 


AREA 


subject-. 


Language 


Development i. 


s Related to Educational C 


j O !1 Is 



PLACE : D.L i .1. j ngham, Alaska - Youth Center 

DATES: Thursday ami Friday, March 12, 15, 1-170 

9:00 A.M. I. Opening - Introductions 

II. Use* of Pre-Session Evaluative Instrument 

III. Opening Discussion led by l)r. ...X.VQy Si’U.i.van 

1. What is the problem of dual language? 



It it significant? 



How do you deal with the problem it raises? 



2. What are the major impediments it offers to a traditional 
language development program? 



3. What, constitutes a language development program? Give 
your rationale for each suggestion. 



IV. The problems as we see them of children, whose first language 
is not English, entering first grade. 

- Participants - Teacher Aides 



LUNCH BREAK 

The program and materials currently used in our villages j n 
the area or language development. 



Led b 



/ 



■ERlCl 



1:00 P.M. 



V. 



N 



Pa 



AGENDA FOR LjLFSi'OP FOR Hi !.:. i.'v.ll l.'vl'! AREA 



VI. Progr.-u.: end I :i ) s i n our language cu rs progra 

grades . 



in tiie middle 



Led by 



VII. Program and materials for the language arts program used in high 
school . 

Led by __ ' 



VIII. The Adult Education Program. 

I 

Led by . 



END OF FIRST DAY 



March 13, 1970 
9:00 A.M. 

I. The Alaska Reader, it's use, impact and recommendations for -the 
future. 

Conducted by 



II. Presentation of findings based on the Pre-Session Evaluation 
Instrument. 

Dr. Dawe 



III. 



f 



I 



Suggestions regarding materials and procedures for improving programs. 
(Hopefully several participants) 

Primary 
Middle Grades 
High School 



Adult Education 





r- 

s 



ac:i;. : = rou ,von;:f i .or ; : o:: i, i m,i:. i Ar.i.A 



JV. of sc:; i on Tva! native 3 i.s t rumc-s; l 



Saturday a . i:: . .'iarcii .1.*') 
9:0!) m . in . I. 



Special Interest Topi c.s ,Su<’.<‘.c st.Tons arjs.tn<’, 
froi.i work si -ops . 



II. Sued a 



I Interest: filths. 
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n n n o t v v t v o ; : ! a m k o j: t_h i s A j\ .f ... 

VJOHUS'IOP 

1) i 3. 1 i n g h a m , Alas k n 
March 12, 13, 1970 

S u b i celt L a n g u a p o !.) o v e. ] o p in e. n t ns k e 3. a t a cl t o E d u c a tlona] 0 n a 1 r; 



Please complete the following statements according to v o u r theories 
f e e 3. j n g s and att:i Cud c s : 

3. . A major problem in the village where I teach is 



2. The formal education of most of the' people in the village where 
I teach 



3. For the most part, parents of the children 



4 . 




The problem of dual language in my village 



- 2 - 



5. Very fev: nr. Live chi Idren 



6, The success of present methods of teaching language development 



7 * Teaching oral c o vxvsi unication skills means 



8 , Teaching listening skills includes 



9. To me, the Alaska Reader 



10. After finishing eighth grade, most of the children, in my village 



O 

ERiC 



13 , 



D 0 



0 T 



U T YOU R 



A M K OM TUTS 



P A 



P 1 e a s v c o in plot e t h e f o 1 ] o v i n g s t a t e in c n T. s a c c o r ci i n g to v o u r t h c. c r i c s , 
f e e 1 i n g s a n d a 1 1: :* t u d e « : 

1, A nudges ted procedure for dealing with social, nrob.lo.no in the 
v 1 1 1 a r, e 



2. Emphasis in Adult Education 



3, Tt is not feasible to involve parents in the school program unless 



4 , Improvement in common English usage would 






Our current practice in language development 



Conti nun cl Use of the Masha Reader 



6 . 



7. Most native children 



8 . Ide.al.lv , a 1 a n g u a e e developm e n t p r o g r a m 



9, Materials and method for Language Development Program n e 



10, Personal and Vocational fulfillment for native students 



O 
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D 0 N 0 T 



i o n tut 



A V K K 



ANSWER o;*!I,y a ^ or b, OF ITEMS 1 - 4 



Comments rclatiinr, to Workshop on Language. Development hold 'larch 12, 
13 in D i 1 1 i n g h a in : 

la, I have not altered mv original thinking about dual language. with 
the children I teach. I still feel 



o r 



lb . 



M y fee 1 i n g a b o u t d u a 1 1 a n g u a g e and 



L h e children I teach 



2a. There’s nothing basically wrong with our educational program. 1 1 T 51 
lust 



o r 

2b. It seems to me that our entire approach to education in rural 
Alaska 





3a. The main ‘emphasis in language development needs to be 



~ 2 - 



o r 



3b. All levels of our program need to be concerned 
development because 



4a. I have not utilized suggestions re materials or 
because I felt 



or 

4b, The suggestions I was able to implement 
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with langu 



procedure 



3 U P P LEM if. NT A C T I V IT Y il 9 



WORK-SHOP ft 2 - NORTHERN AREA 



PROGRAM DESIGN: Teaching Strategies as related to Language Arts 

and Social Studies 

The Language Arts/Social Studies workshop for the northern area, 
supervised by Margaret Allen, is designed with the purpose of providing 
teaching techniques and strategies that would assist the classroom 
teacher to utilize an interdisciplinary approach to the teaching of 
social studies emphasizing ideas, basic concepts, and methods of 
inquiry and induction as contrasted with the teaching of unrelated 
facts and dates through the traditional lock-step method. It is 
essential that communicative skills be developed since the Language 
Arts is the vehicle that carries the Social Studies program. 

A two day workshop v/ill be held at two locations: Fairbanks (March 

5 c< 6); and Anchorage (March 12 & 13). The northern area was selected 
since there are a number of target area schools operating as identified 
in the basic demographic data, submitted in Part I. The Iowa' Basic 
Skills Tests indicates that students are two years plus below grade 
level in communicative skills, social studies, and comprehension. 

The following chart indicates the locations of the workshop, the 
schools involved, the number of students to be served and the number 
of teachers that will participate. 

ANCHORAGE 



SCHOOL 


STUDEi 
ELEM . 


NTS 

H.S . 


TOTAL 


TEACHERS 
ELEM. H.S. 


TOTAL 


Alcantra 




30 


30 




4 


4 


Anderson 


78 




78 


5 




5 


Brown 1 s Court 


it 2 




42 


2 




2 


Cantwell 


18 




18 


1 




1 


Ft. Yukon 




46 


46 




7 


7 


Healy 


39 




39 


2 




2 


Iiealy Sust.Hi. 




20 


20 




2 


2 


Nikolai 


27 




27 


2 




2 


Nulato 


17 


23 


40 


1 


2 


3 


Sunt ran a 


1 12 




42 


2 




2 


Tan an a 


25 


36 


6l 


2 


6 


8 


TOTAL 


283 


155 


44 3 


17 


21 


38 
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FAIRBANKS 



SCHOOL !i 


S rijDivNT.S 
I. Mil . M.S. 


TOTAL 


TLACiil.KS 
1 . 1 . HM . 1 


i.S. TOTAL 


A 1 1 a fake t 


4 8 


4 8 


2 


2 


j\)w h 1 o r 


46 


46 


3 


5 


Anaktuvul; Pass 


37 


37 


O 

c* 


o 

L r 


Cha 1 ky i. t s i k 


39 


39 


2 


. 7 


C L i:c 1. c 


15 


15 


i 


i 


Ft. Yukon 


15b 


J 5 5 


8 


8 


(la Lena 


17.0 


] 20 


6 


6 


Mug lies 


36 


36 


2 


n 

L 


i i u s 1 i a 


4 6 


4 6 


3 


5 


Kaltag 


68 


68 


4 


4 


Kobuk 


18 


I 8 


1 


1 


Coy uk ok 


36 


5 6 


2 


-n 


i ! a n ’ey lio t S p r 1 i \ g s 


15 


13 


1 


1 


M i n L o 


4 8 


4 8 


-> 

L> 


7 


Mul ato 


O r 
O 0 


8 5 


b 


5 


Ruhy 


58 


38 


? 


7 


S t o v e n s V i 1 1 a g e 


2 5 


2 3 


1 


1 


T a a an a 


75 


7 5 


4 




T o 1 L c r 


5 3 


53 


4 


,1 


TOTAL : 


979 - 0 - 


9 7 9 


5 5 - i 


3 - 5 5 



.In addition, two consultants from the Department of hducatiou. 
Division of Instructional Services, namely: the Social. .Studies Con- 
sultant and the Language Arts Consultant, will conduct the workshop 



each i ng 


S t. 1' l 


1 EC;,; 


i es 


conducive to 


e C fee 


Live teacii ing 


r e J. a t e 


d t o 


5 o C 


l a 1 


studies and 


comma n 


i cat Lve sk i 1. is . 


•;tr a t o g 


i c s v 


v i 1.1 


be 


er.phas ized . 


They 


•are : 


i -C i vi ng 


St r; 


t l* c 


y 









I lugul l y C i ru teg.y 

cm- So 1 v i no S traCo-: v 
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T 



King 3 era Regies 
INFORMATION- GIVING : 1 



INFORMATION-GIVING STRATEGY 



Roles: How Jo the people involved operate? 



Teache r : 



1. Contains authoritative information. 

2. Decided the boundaries of the area of information 
to be learned. 

3. Decides specific behavioral objectives for learners 

4. Takes and maintains initiative 

5. Sets pace of learning situation. 

6. Communicates information in logical manner. 

7. Uses visual, written, or aural information in a 
supplementary way . . 

8. Evaluates learners to determine accuracy of recall. 



Student : 



1. Decides to receive and contain new information. 

2. Provides a logical structure of previous experience 
to receive and organize the n'ew information. 

3. Plans to receive visual, written, aural, or oral 
communications. 

4. Makes himself aware of the objective of the teacher 
to facilitate future evaluation. 

5. Keeps attention within boundaries set by teacher. 

6. Records information for future reference . 

7. Moves at teacher's pace. 

8. Verifies uncertainties through questions at end of 
presentation . 

9. Reproduces information on demand of .teacher. 



Goals : 



What operation behavior is expected in the student? 



1. Information is to be accurately and permanently transmitted. 

2. Information is to be stored logically for future use. 

3. Skills of cognition and memory are to be developed in process 

4. Student will become authoritative container of information. 



Rules: What are the legal means of sending and receiving information? 
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1 . 

2 . 
3 . 
4. 



Teacher determines time, place, sequence. 

Teacher and student: no digressions. 

Student signals teacher when information is received. 
Teacher talks, students listen. Teacher sends, students 
receive . 



s. 


A time limit 


.is 


imp o s e d 


1 : 


What patterns 


o t: 


action 


1. 


Time: Teach 


o r 


budge ts 




cation, prac 


!: i c 


e , evalu 


A . 


Hands are r a 


’. a c 


u t o i n d 


•/ r 


Space: Grow 


p.5 


s i t a s x 



t i me to i n c 1 u de p r o s e n t a t L on, v e r i fi- 
at i o n . E x a m s , d e a d lines . 

I c : t e n o o ; 1 f o r v e r i f i c a t i o n , 



.1 

‘r • 

5 . 
6 . 



People cake turns to talk. 

Teacher comments after each pupil speaks. 
Objective testing. 



Lan guage : What operational language is characteristic? 

Teacher: "These are the things you will need to know' 

"This is the way in which..." 



I » 
1 1 



"Tomorrow there will be a test.. 

"Good, you have them all right.. 

"No, this would be a more accurate answer..." 
"The correct order is..." 

"Are there any questions about what I 've said? 
"Please make notes about the following..." 



Student 



"The next thing we will need to know is.. 
"Right!" "Good!" "OK" 

"What did you mean when you said..." 

"Is this the right order?" 

tl 



i r 



You said three things; I have only two..." 

"When do you want these in.. .?" 

"How many do we have to know in order to pass?" 

"Could you repeat that please?" 

"Where could I find more information about...?" 

Values : How is information-giving evaluated by teacher and student? 

1. Presentation: 

Concise 
Logical 
Structured 
Sequenced 
Well difined 

Objectives obvious to student . 

... Means of evaluation obvious at outset 

Fits within time slot 
Closure as planned 

2. Reception of information 

Simple . 

Clear 

Related 

Objectives clear 

3. General 



Knowing is the 






safest good. A good student is a 



student with much information. 

Development of memory skill under time pressure 
Accuracy of recall 

Logic of information makes it easy to internalize 
Logical knowledge structures assumed in student 
Closure a priority (We've covered that subject!) 
Speed is valued 

Valid! t y of i n f o r m a t i o n i s a s s u r e d . 



Operational levels related to this teaching strategy are the levels 
of co gnitio n : to know is a logical order. Memory: to recall and 

use 'FivowTedge in a logical way. 

Uses of the strategy are appropriate in: 

Giving directions 
Explaining a process 
Teaching a technique 
Developing a rich base 
of information 



_ j a c hi i S t r a teg i e s 

INQUIRY STRATEGY: 2 



INQUIRY STRATEGY 



Rolqsip How do the people involved operate? 

Teacher: Is the chief inquirer 

Sets the scene 
Creates a situation 
Elicits questions 
Diagnoses pupil responses 

Guides learning through directions based on 
the diagnoses. 

Student: Is a co-inquirer with the teacher 

Responds to the teacher with questions, now answers 
Forms hypotheses 

Challenges other students' hypotheses with questions 
Refines questions 

Brainstorms to find new approaches to the situation 
Evaluates for himself in terms of the rationale 
related; to this hypothesis. 



Go als : What operation behavior is expected in the student? 

Students produce increasingly refined questions related to the 
data presented. 

Students produce unique approaches to the problem. 

Students develop thinking skills related to divergent, convergent, 
and evaluative behavior. 

Rules: What are the legal means of sending communications? 

All- student questions are valid 
No judging 

Start out open * • • 

Discussion pursues implications of the questions 

Teacher is permitted to help refine questions by counter-question- 
ing. 

Language : What operational language is characteristic? 



Teacher-: • "Why?” "Will it work?" "What else 
"I wonder if...?" "If , then 

Student: "Y'ou could probably..." 

"I wonder if..." 



Values : How is information-dialogue arid questioning evaluati 



Enjoyment of the process 
Enioyment of increasing skills of 
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Enjoyment of increasing skills of observation and thought 
P ragma tic : " W i 1 1 t h e h y p o t n e sis v: c r ? ’ 1 

Increasing independence in the student to apply inquiry to new 
situations - 






P RO fi L EM -SOL V I N G S T RAT E G Y 



T c a c h .i n g S t r a t c g .i. c s 
PROBLEM-SOLVING STRATEGY: 3 



Ro 1 e s : What behavior is expected of teacher and student? 

Teacher: Presents situation 

Provides information describing a problem 
Confronts students with problem which motivates them to 
solve it 

Translates problem into student experience 
Teacher problem-solving process 
Provides climate for discussions 
Evaluates in terms of livability of solutions 

Student: .Takes initiative in solving problems 

Knows that process of problem solving is the learning 
To apply previous experience to definition and 
solution of problem 

To analyze elements o'f the- problem • 

To develop skill at the problem solving process 
To evaluate proposes solutions in terms of given criteria 
To take initiative in proposing solutions 
To discuss recalled information 
To employ critical and analytical thinking 
To interact with others in pursuing elements of problem 

Goals : What operation behavior is expected in the student? 



What are the teacher's and student's objectives in this type, lesson 
To develop skills at attacking problems 
To develop skill at defining the problem 

To learn the process of problem solving in its divergent and 
convergent and evaluative thinking aspects 
To find a satisfactory solution to the problem 

Rules : What are the legal means of sending and receiving inf orma. tion? 

Students respond to each others ideas . 

Problem solving process is the authority- -discipline factor 
Discussion must stay within limits set by conditions of problem 

Ritual : What patterns of action are standard? 

Teacher establishes seating arrangements for informal discussions 
No hands are raised; people interject comment as appropriate 

Language : What operational language is characteristic? 



"How does this fact relate to the problem?" 
"Tell me some of your reasoning behind that s 
"What else could, bo operating here?" 

"Interest i n g ! Wh a t ir. L g lit ! •> o t he o u t come ? ' ' 



atement" 
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Values : 



How is information-giving evaluated by teacher and student? 



Is the solution liveable? 

Does it meet all the criteria for a good solution? 

Is the solution an expression of the highest level of thinking the 
student incapable of at his level of maturity. 

Does the solution involve creative, unique approaches? 

Is the solution a logical one in view of the terms of the problem? 



Operational levels related to this teaching strategy are the levels 
of cogn ition : to know is a logical order; memo ry : to recall and use 

knowledge in a logical way • div erge nt t hinki ng: ability to generate 

unique solutions; conver g ent thinking : ability to apply 'logic to 

the problem to derive a solution; evaluative t hink ing : ability to 

evaluate proposed solutions in terms of practicality, appropriateness, 
and liveability. 
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The follow ins 



4 

LLVLLS 0J : COCNTTIOi 



is ;i n example of the Cognitive levels: 

1. K NOW l. lh .KU: - (Recall) 

a. Facts - "When did Columbus discover America?" 

b. Trends - "What were the Spaniards of the 1400's doing which 

made a big difference in history?" 

c. Methodology - "How did Columbus prove that the world was round?" 



2. C OMPl llll i HNS I ON - (Grasp the meaning) 

a. Translation - "We know Columbus was a sailor and an explorer. 

How would you describe him?" 

b. Interpretation - "What did Columbus mean when lie claimed he 

could reach the Fast by traveling West?" 

c. extrapolation - (new situations) "What appears to be the most 

direct route from Spain to the West Indies?" 

3. APPLICATION - (new situations or already familiar situations with 

^ e w e j ei!l e rr.t s ) 

"How could you describe the route that Columbus sailed 
if lie were to take the most direct route from Spain 
to the West Indies?" 

4. ANALYSIS - (Relationships among the parts) 

. "What conditions during the time of Columbus made it 
possible for him to explore and discover?" 

5. SYNTHLSIS -• (Draw together elements into new patterns) 

"Imagine you arc one of the crow on board the Pinta. 
Write a story of the experiences you had during the 
voyage . " 

6. L VAL UATION - (Judgements about value) 

"Write a paper which you toll what Columbus knew in 
his day about the world, then tell what v.c know about 
our world today." 





The objective in presenting the above teaching strategies as 
related to an interdisciplinary approach to social studies am! the 
do vo lopment of communicative skills is: 

To improve the quality of teaching disadvantaged children. 

It is anticipated that the teachers will carry hi a cl- into the classroom 
teaciting techniques that will result in specific improved competencies 

ii. the i:o.l I oi-.ing areas: 

1 . Cl a s s r o on o r g a n i ?. a Li on 

2. Class control 

5. Motivation (stimulate thought, interest and efforts) 

4. Skill in discussion techniques 

5. Skill in lecture -discuss i on technique' 

6. Skill in individual instruction 

7. Skill in group instruction 

. Skill in developing think in; process 
9 . ! ' r om otic n o f s t u >1 e n t p a r t i c i pat i. on 

10. Skill in measuring and evaluating achievement 

11. Composi tion skills 

12. Adolescent literature 

13. Leadership and class morale 

14. Slow learner techniques 

15. Academically talented techniques 

16. Creative planning 

1 7 . X n o w led g c o f m a ter i a 1 s o f ins tr u c t i o n 
1 S . P up i 1 - 1 e a c h e r p l a n n i n g 



O 
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The main emphasis in language development needs to be. 



3 a . 




EVALUATION : 



Th~ instructional supervisor for the Northern Area will evaluate 
each teacher in their classroom setting utiluhu; tic .0 . 0 .. m., 
ins t rumen ts : 

.1 . Principals of Learning (See attachment " 1 ) 

2. Method of Participation (See attachment J2) 

5. Teaciie r- Learner Interaction (See attaenment "•>) 

4. Frequency Response (See attaenment if 4) 



In 

61 i 



addition the classroom teacher 
FT - Are Your Pupils Learning. 



w ill a ns \s e r the Cl l lj 0 K 
(Sec attachment US) 



YOURSELF 



based on tiicse instrumen 
i 11 s t r u c t i o n a 1 s u p c r v i s o r 
Director,- State Operated 



ts,. a composite report 
for' the northern area 
Schools . 



will be made by the 
and submitted to tin 



UI.'CI liT : 



88 Teachers 
2 Consultants 
1. S u p e rvisor 


Q $ 21.00/ ilav for 3 da vs (63) $ 5514.00 
8 21 . 00/ciay for 6 days (.120) 252.00 
@ 21.00/day for 4 days (84) 84.00 




S 5 880.00 



r r a v cl to A uchor a g c 



54 Teachers 
2 Consul tants 


' 2295.25 
220.00 

$ 2 S 1 5 . 2 5 


T r a v cl tb Fa i r b a n k s : 




54 Teachers 
2 Consultants 
1 Supervisor 


( Charter 1000.00) 

4126.00 
560 . 00 
7 0 . 0 0 

$ 4 5 5 6 . 0 0 


Per Diem 


5880 . 00 


Travel - Anchorage 


25.1 5.25 


Travel - Fairbanks 


4 5 5 6 . 0 0 



TOTAL : 



$12931.25 
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PRINCIPLES 01* I. DARNING 


attach: hint it i 



Directions: Do you sec the following principles of learning 

c video t ? 



Make a check in the appropriate 


co 1 uinn . 


YDS NO 

1. Is tine subject relevant? 


AT T I MILS UNCURTAIN 


a. Age Level 





b . Content 





2. Docs the teacher motivate? 





3. Do the children appear 
interest e d ? 




4. Is repetition evident? 


_ — 


5. Is there evidence that the 
children or child 
understand concepts or 
s k ills b e i n g t a ug h t ? 




a. . Child 


t 


b. Children 


i 


6. Is there evidence that the. 

children are succeeding 

i. n t h c .i v t a s k ( si ? 




7 . Are t’nc children involved? 
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ATTACi :• II.NT 



i* 



MhTllOD OP PARTICIPATION 

Directions: Check the method (s) of pur t re ipat ion which has 

been used for this lesson. 

i\ o l o C 1 a s s Si.i a i 1. C r o up s T n d i v i d u a l 

1 . L i s t e n i n g , L e c t ur i n g 

looking, etc. 

2 . P r ac t i c i ng , o r a 1. 

dril, trying out 

3. doing tested, 

quizzed. 

4. Game, contest, 

competing 

5. Discussion ' 

6. Reading, studying 

7. Writing 

y. Creating and 

making 

9. Drill 

10. Problem Solving 



C oiniii e t : 
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ATTACiiMhNT 



Ti; AC! UiU - 1.1; A RN l.R I. ATI; RACT I OX 



lUrcc Lions : 



Read carefully each category. Re sure you understand 
them. Make a check about every 5 seconds next to 
the most appropriate influence. 



DIRhCT I X I-’LU li.N Cl; : 



1 . 

2 , 



Lecturing: Gives facts or opinions about 

procedures; expresses iris own 

Giving Directions: Directs, commands , or 

intent that pupils comply. 



c o n t c n t 
Ideas . 



o rde f s 



or 
i tli 



tile 



Criticizing: Criticizes or rebukes; states why he is 

doing what he is doing: refers extensively to 
hi ms el f . 



IXDIRPCT INF/.UJiNCli : 



1 



Accepts Poolings: .Accepts the feelings of the pupils in 

a non - til re a ten i ng manner. Peelings may lie 
p o s :L t i v e or no g a t i v e . 



;> 


Praises or 


on ci) 


u rages: .Jo 


k e s 


t i i a t r o 


1 o a s 


o t o n 


s i o n ( b u t n o t 






a t 


the expense 


of 


anot he r 


! ni P 


i 1 . ) 


Nodding lie ad 






and 


saying "urn 


■■ Iv.n* 


1 or "go 


Oil 1, 


are 


i nc .1 uded . 


3 . 


Accepts or 


Uses 


Ideas of P 


up i J 


1. : C 1. a r 


i. f ie 


s 0 V 


de vo 1 opes 



i d o a s s u g g e s t c d by a p u p i .1. . 



Asks Questions: A s k s a q lies t i o n 

with the intent that 



nli cut content or procedure 
a pupil answers. 




IJIRP.CT I NPDliDXCH - 
1. Lecturing 

k.) 

2 . G i v i n g D i r e c t i o n s 
.5. Criticizing 

IXDIRhCT I X PLULNOU - 

1. Accepts Peelings 
.1 , P r a i s c s o r P; n c o u r a g e s 
IS. Uses pup.i I's ideas 
■i . Asks Questions 
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ATTACH. HINT “i 4 



l-khQChNCY 



khSPOXSh 



i)i l'cc t ions : 



The class is to he divided into thirds, Groups A, 
13, and C. 



Group A: 



Put a mark by Teacher every time 
a mark by S every time a student 



the teacher talks, 
talks . 



Put 



Teacher - 



Student - 



Group 13: 



Try to remember the Paces. Put a mark down each time that 
a student responds. (Sketch a seating arrangement if it 
helps.) 



Student 1- 
S t utle nt 2- 
Student 3- 
Student 4- 
Student 5- 
Student 6- 
St indent 7- 
Studcnt 8- 
Student 9- 
Student 10 



G r o up 



bake careful note o 
t e a c h c r t a 1 k s . 1 1 



f when t lie 
the con vo r 



child and back to the teacher 
goes .from Teacher to child to 
put T-C-C. The results would 
T-c-T-C-C-T. 



children cal 
;ation goes 
. you would 
another child. 



Ik and when the 
from teacher to 
put T-C-T. If it 
you 



look something 



WOUld 

like this: 



Discussion Questions : 

Is the teacher monopolising the discussion? 

Are a few children answering all of the questions? 

Did the conversation usually return to the teacher before 
another child answered ? 

Ivhat suggestions do you have on this type of teacher-pupil 
interact i on . 
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AT'i'ACIJ.'iliNT 



ClikC K_ YO l j RS hh F 
Are your pupils learning?? 

Do your pupils know the ob j ec l iv es ? 

Do your pupils have a stake in the out cosues ? 

Do your pupils know what prog res s they arc waking? 

Do you use student interest/motivation to bridge into the lesson? 
Do you move from the kn own to the unknown ? 

Do you provide learning experiences based upon student experience? 

Do you consider individ ual diffe fen ces among students? 

Do you help to t.ie knowledge together through summarisation or 
other' acttvTtios ? 

Do you develop your assignments from the lesson? 

Is your lesson plan balance suitable for each group? 

It is unlikely that you lessons will contain each of these factors 
every day. However, the closer you come to achieving these 
criteria, the move your students will learn. 




